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MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CREATIVE WRITING 


O THE analytical mind there is never-failing fascination in 

the study of physical and mechanical correspondences in 
psychic matters. In previous articles we have worked out many 
of these correspondences, discovering, for example, that there is a 
definite analogy between the ryhthmic laws governing an artist’s 
growth and those governing the ebb and flow of the tides, the 
revolving of the seasor~, the systole and diastole of the heart:— 
Again, that the process naturally followed by the mind in develop- 
ing an idea or a plot is akin to that followed in rolling up a snowball. 
And yet again, that the relation between the boiler and the whistle 
on a river steamboat expresses a principle that is applicable to the 
handling of emotional elements in fiction. Truly, there is infinite 
wisdom in the old Hermetic maxim, “As above, so below.” That 
the laws of the fulcrum, of atomic weight, and momentum have 
their application to literary production, if we can but find it, is a 
natural inference. And certainly it is easier to advance with the 
\ aw than in opposition to or ignorance of it. 

Take, for example, the laws of momentum. Many writers 
know the disappointment of returning to a half-finished composition 
and finding that the enthusiasm with which it was commenced has 
entirely disappeared. Most of us are familiar with a sense of 
reluctance when we sit down at the desk to begin or to resume 
a piece of writing. William J. Locke is quoted as saying that all 
of his will power is required to overcome his daily disinclination 
to write. Other authors of fame have acknowledged the same 
difficulty in driving themselves to work. What wonder, then, that 
lesser geniuses experience moments of torture in getting their 
literary compositions under way? 

Most of us know also the contrasting zest in creative work 
that comes after the initial stage of inertia has been passed. The 
composition, once under way, may swing along almost of its own 
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accord, thoughts tumbling forth faster than they can be put on paper, § ™ 
If we are writing a piece of fiction, the characters, at first so situ 
wooden, seem to have come to life and to be acting out their parts, § 'YP* 


leaving for the author only the task of telling what takes place, the 
Interruptions, at this stage of the divine afflatus, are sternly re- His 


sented. We feel that it would be a joy to go on writing forever; A 
it is easier to continue than to stop. : - 00: 
These two phases of creative work are clearly illustrative of a 


the laws of momentum. The machinery of creation is ponderous 
and heavily weighted. No wonder that the mind balks at the task § 
of setting it in motion. It is impossible to start on high gear, | 
p> Every ounce of mental effort is required to overcome the inertia. 
But, once we are well under way, how different. Only a moderate 


amount of power need be applied to keep the wheels merrily beer 
turning. Even bodily fatigue does not retard the progress or lessen § . 

the zest of creation. Very often, a long story is finished at a in tl 
sitting, under its own momentum. If the writer happens to bea | J 


member of a family, there are black looks when he shows up for | “J 
breakfast, heavy-eyed and fagged, at noon the next day, and indig- | “) 
nant demands of “Why can’t you go to bed at a decent hour?” 


The truth is, he doesn’t dare to stop while the wheels are run- | #te 
ning so smoothly. After a few hours’ interruption, he knows from day, 
experience that it will be impossible to take up the narration with the 

“sthe same zest and sureness of touch that marked its development and 
while the mood was upon him. Doubts will have crept in; the Dor 
characters will have become insipid ; the whole conception will seem | 
dull and lifeless. = 

There is good justification for the secluded lives led by many | & 


novelists. Having few outside interests and interruptions, they are ri 
enabled to maintain the momentum of enthusiasm over an extended < 


period—to live with their characters even when not engaged in | M*' 
actual writing. An interruption of several weeks or months has | )* 
not improbably resulted in the failure of numerous potential master- = 
pieces to reach the world. When the opportunity came to go on } “e 
with his writing, the author found that his interest in that particular 3 
subject had vanished. In distaste, the work was altogether aban- 4 
doned. Yet had it been finished under its former impetus in all | 
likelihood it would have been entirely satisfactory. os 
These comments, of course, apply to creative writing of any a 
kind, fiction writing, play writing, the development of a scientific a 


thesis, or what not. 
Few of us are in a position to withdraw from the “madding nf 
crowd” and thus develop high momentum. A large proportion of “4 
those who write or try to write are obliged to carry on the work Th 
as a relaxation from some other employment—less fascinating but ' 
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‘more dependable as a provider of daily rations. The writer thus 


situated, when he sits down for his evening session at the desk or 
typewriter, is likely ‘to find difficulty in picking up the threads of 
the story begun in such high fever of inspiration the evening before. 
His sensations are suggestive of trying to start an automobile 
whose engine, the day before, stopped dead still and has become 
cold at the foot of a steep grade. 

If the writer had the mental impetus that brought him thus 
far on the previous day, he could sail up over the ridge without 
even changing gears. As it is, trying to go forward from a dead 
standstill, he can not get up even the necessary momentum for a 
fair start. 

Under such circumstances many a promising bit of work has 
been abandoned in disgust by the roadside. 

But now consider. If you found yourself physically stalled 
in the position here described, what would you do? Why, naturally, 
you would back up. You would run as far back as might be neces- 
sary and then, by speeding forward, acquire the momentum neces- 
sary to take the ridge. 

Simple isn’t it? Apply this to your mental problem. Don’t 
attempt to take up the thread of your story where you left off yester- 
day, especially if you ceased writing at a natural stopping place— 
the base of a long, steep, metaphorical hill. Go back several pages 
and begin to rewrite, revising and improving as you go along. 
Don’t merely correct what is already written, but actually rewrite 
every word, as if for the first time, using yesterday’s version as 
notes from which to work. You will find yourself “picking up 
speed” with every sentence, taking renewed interest in the story— 
especially as you see chances to improve the characterization or 
the sentence structure here and there, or to introduce new and 
previously unthought-of touches. When you reach the end of 
yesterday’s narration, the break will scarcely be noticed, for the 
story will have begun to shape itself in your mind in advance of the 
words that are being written. The uphill climb that at first looked 
80 formidable will have become an exhilarating rise. 

Another result will be that your story is the stronger for the 
revision it has had as you went along. In developing a very short 
story, it is a good plan to go clear back to the beginning for each 
fresh start. In long compositions this is hardly practicable; the 
easy, natural method is to rewrite today all that was newly written 
yesterday ; rewrite tomorrow all that was newly written today, and 
soon. Thus, by the time the story is finished, every part of it will 
have been once revised. 

Sometimes the interruption is inherent rather than external. 
That is, a place will have been reached in the composition where 
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the way for further development seems blocked. The fault is not 
with the momentum of inspiration, but with the blocking of the road, 

A good plan in such an event is to make no immediate effort 
to go forward. Camp for the night, as it were. The next day, 
when you have rested, go back some distance on the road for a 
fresh start, and the probability is that, before you have gone very 
far, you will have discovered a way over or around the obstacle, 
For example, suppose you are writing a piece of fiction in which 
the narration has been progressing favorably until you reach the 
point where it is necessary that a pair of lovers should elope. You 
find yourself floundering in the mire of a hackneyed situation. Try 
as you will, you can not describe the elopement so that it possesses 
any degree of novelty or interest. 

Now, if you were taking an automobile tour and, toward 
evening, had reached a stretch of bad road, you would probably 
do the sensible thing by pitching camp. On the morrow you would 
go back to find a better-kept thoroughfare. 

Similarly, as a common-sense author, you put aside your story 
at this point. Tomorrow, when you tackle that story afresh, you 
may easily discover the way around the unsatisfactory elopement 
scene. Possibly you let the girl’s mother find a note pinned to her 
pillow advising her: “Dear Ma: Me and Jim has elopeted.” Thus 
you convey the fact to the reader without dwelling at length on an 
uninteresting or hackneyed stretch of detail. 

Different writers will find effective various methods of “jollying 
themselves along,” but for the majority there is rarely a difficulty 
of narration that can not be overcome by going back some distance 
in the story and securing a fresh start. Occasionally it takes sev- 
eral days to discover the right road, but as a rule a few hours’ 
rest—particularly if some sleeping hours are included—will suffice. 

The best of all results that come from an understanding of the 
law of mental momentum is that the bugbear of “getting started” 
is banished. Don’t put the full load upon the power until the initial 
inertia has been overcome. That is good mechanics—also common 
sense for the creative writer. W. E. H. 


In the June number of THE STUDENT-WRITER begins one of 
the most fascinating and instructive treatments of literary technique 
that the magazine has thus far published, a detailed analysis of 

WEB-WORK PLOT STRUCTURE, 
by Willard E. Hawkins 
including a study of successful methods developed and employed by 
Harry Stephen Keeler in writing detective and mystery serials. 

For the writer who desires to obtain a clearer conception of what 
constitutes plot and how to obtain plot in fiction, this discussion will 
be a revelation. Illustrated by diagrammatic representations of plot. 

Be sure that, your name is entered on the subscription list for 
the June number. 
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DRAMATIZING FICTION 


a, styles in fiction assuredly favor the story that appeals 
directly to the picturizing faculty of the reader—as distin- 
guished from the “told” story. Following is an example of what 
may be termed direct visualization—narration that is dramatic in 


form : 


_ Barton stood before the mirror, contemplating with fascination the revolver 
that he held. With a hand that trembled but slightly, he raised it to his tem- 
ple. A knock sounded on the door. After a moment’s hesitation, he lowered 
the oo and shoved it out of sight in a drawer. ‘Come in,” he said 
resignedly. 

His friend Hallet entered briskly. ‘‘What’s the matter, old chap?” he in- 
quired, tossing his hat and gloves on the table. ‘You look all fagged out.” 
_ “It’s this everlasting uncertainty,’ responded Barton—then, with sudden 
yehemence: ‘‘Why can’t they tell a fellow that he’s doomed and be done with 
it? That would be better than the suspense.”’ 


This same subject might be handled in the “told-story” form 
as follows: 


_ It was the uncertainty that sapped Barton’s spirits, made him irritable, 
and gave him a haggard look. Often he reflected that it would be better to 
know that he was doomed than to endure the uncertainty. When his friend 
Hallet commented on his appearance, he asserted as much, He had even gone 
so far as to buy a revolver, thinking to take his own life. 


In the first example, the ideas which we desire to present are 
dramatized for the benefit of the reader. Instead of explaining the 
character’s feelings, we show him performing acts that clearly 
indicate these feelings. Readers may draw their own conclusions. 

By all odds, this dramatic form of narrative is the more popular 
of the two, and deservedly so, for it requires more artistic sense 
and skill to suggest essential facts to the reader through action 
than to set them forth in bald analysis. 

The dramatic method is to write: “As he entered the room, 
she rose smiling.” Is not this stronger than to say: “As he entered 
the room, she rose smiling, so great was her joy at his coming”? 
The added phrase merely tells the reader what was evident from 
her smile. Such unnecessary explanations take the life out of a 
passage. 

An acted play usually makes a deeper impression on the mind 
than a story that is read. Why? Because we actually see and 
hear what takes place on the stage. A read story only makes us 
imagine that we see and hear. The more vivid that imagining, the 
more nearly does our impression of it attain the vividness of an 
incident actually witnessed. 

The fiction writer may well learn from this fact to concentrate 
all his energies upon making the reader imagine that the incidents 
of a story are actually witnessed. If the scene described at the 
beginning of this article were acted out on the stage, remember, 
there would be no explanations. The audience would see Barton, 
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would witness his actions and his changes of expression, would hear 
what was said and note the tone of his voice. From this observation 
would be gained a clear idea of the motives actuating the character, 
Concentrate upon making readers see and hear what takes place— 
and if matters pertaining to taste, smell, and feeling enter into the 
picture, present them also. Let these sense evidences tell the story, 
The reader does not care so much to know that something has 
happened, as to see it happen. Leave the explanations for less 
important scenes—the connecting material. 

To the writer who would achieve a popular type of narration 
no better advice can be given than this: “Dramatize your scenes.” 
And lest this advice be misinterpreted, let it be said that the best 
examples of purely dramatic narration are to be found in such 
magazines as the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, and Harper's, 
It is likely to be only the novice or semiexpert writer who flounders 
around in dreary passages of explanation and analysis of his char- 
acters’ motives. W.E. H. 


° Total CGost---50 cents. You receive a 
Write Photoplays! ftru and beautiful book entitled, “The 
Art of Photoplay Writing.”’ You acquire a profession and a great source of revenue, 
Doitnow. GOLOSSUS PUB. CO., 743 Title Guaranty, St. Louis, Mo. 


Manuscripts typed--expert service--Rate 
Miss Hou ~ hton 50c per thousand words with 


Box 184, Phoenix, Arizona one carbon copy. 


New Scenario-Building Department 


OST photoplay producers prefer, and pay best prices for, photo- 
plays that are effectively worked out in correct scenario form. 
For the benefit of writers who desire their stories or plots 
reduced to scenario form for submission to the producing companies, 
The Student-Writer has established a service branch. William E. 
Reiffel, an experienced and successful scenario writer, will handle this 
department in co-operation with the editor of The Student-Writer, 
under following conditions: 
Each story or plot must be accompanied by a reading 
fee of $1.00 and return postage. (If over 5,000 words, add 
$1.00 for each 5,000 words additional.) 
If the idea seems likely to make an acceptable photo- 
play, we will quote terms for developing a scenario or 
detailed synopsis, according to which s advisable 
(The estimate for a one or two-reel play may range from 
$5 to $15, according to difficulty.) 
If the idea is not suitable for photoplay development, 
it will be returned to author with a statement of the 
reason why. 

Mr. Reiffel’s scenarios have been pronounced by directors so well 
worked out and correct in detail that they can be used for direct work 
in the studio. 

Published stories may be submitted, provided author has obtained, 
or can obtain, photoplay rights. (Editors will usually release these 
upon request.) It should be remembered that for photoplay purposes 
stories should have novelty of plot, lively action, and dramatic situ- 
ations. The chief demand is for comedies. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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h A NEW, AUTHORITATIVE, AND VITALLY ORIGINAL TEXT- 
eat fi} BOOK ON AUTHORSHIP THAT SHOULD BE IN THE 
ation #] LIBRARY OF EVERY WRITER, INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, 
cter OR STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


Helps For Student- Writers 


has Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
1 in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 

ess reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 

Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 

: The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
ition characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
les,” — and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 
best 
uch ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND BOUND IN CLOTH, 
a POSTPAID, $1.00. 
lers COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 
lar- Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


a Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
e achievements, methods? 

THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 

in 2 owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 

ii is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 

; 50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


The Student-Writer and Literary Gossip Monger, one year..... biekas reer: 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


HE impression should not prevail that our service is only for novices, A 
few writers of national reputation, and several whose work is in regular 
demand, submit their manuscripts to the ‘“‘workshop” with a view to getting 


them in as * perfect shape as possible. 


Writers of this class employ a critic 


that they know from personal experience to be thorough, competent, and reliable. 


CRITICISM RATES. 
PROSE MANUSCRIPTS. 
500 words or 
500 to 1,000 1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 words......... 
27000 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000 words............. 3.00 
10, ‘000 to 15, 000 
15,000 to 20,000 words. . 
Each 10,000 words above 20, 000.... 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 Words. 


to 2,000 words. 
2 for 38. for for $7.50 
No discount for second criticisms 
unless by special arangement. 
RATES FOR VERSE SERVICE. 
Revision (including typing) or Critl- 
cism, 5 cents a line, minimum ..$1.00 
Under the minimum fee two or 
more short poems may be submitted.) 
Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


REVISION. 

Prose Literary Revision (a careful 
and comprehensive service, including 
all changes needed to bring a manu- 
script up to a_ distinctive literary 
standard, with critical opinion and list 
of markets) typing included, per thou- 
BANA WOTAS 

per thousand words ...... 

Structural Revision subject to = 
mate. 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 
PERFECT. 


Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical opin- 
ion, and list of markets, if desired, per 
thousand $1.00 

Typing rate, if story has been pre- 
viously submitted for criticism and to 
students of the Supervision Course, 
per thousand words ........ 

Contract work and long manuscripts, 
=" to reduction according to esti- 
mate. 


All prose work given personal attention or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. Clifford. 


By making special request, students 


may have the services of Chauncey Thomas or Effie Leese Scott. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


R. E. P. writes: Dear Mr. Hawkins: You have an unpleasant way of making 
people feel mean. I did when I paid twenty-five cents for the first twelve numbers 
of The Student-Writer, and I feel more so now, when I get your criticism of 
my story for $2.50. My wife and I both said your letter was worth ten times 


what it cost. 
bundle. 


It gathers up a lot of our loose ideas in a neat, easily carried 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 

Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
entietaatery assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Hach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. [I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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